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MOSAIC WORK. 

TV^ITH other revived forms of art, that of 
\JJ structural embellishment in mosaic, while 
more slowly gaining ground, is not less essentially 
successful that its re-instatement is so gradual. 
From being subject to few variations from early 
productions of its class, either technical or other- 
wise, this remains chiefly without novelties. The 
fresh interest connected with it in its genuine form, 
apart from imitative inventions, is rather from in- 
creasing appreciation of a kind of work at once of 
great beauty and durability; of consequence, in 
addition, is the fact of modern conditions becoming 
more readily conformed than perhaps might have 
been expected to tedious processes, generally re- 
garded as more peculiarly in harmony with the 
ancient spirit or with that of mediaeval ecclesias- 
ticism. Extravagant indulgence in this decoration 
is by no means even distantly indicated, while in 
a measure the luxury is being established in costly 
dwellings; its most liberal admirers continue with 
little of the warmth of Seneca, when declaring 
that he should indeed consider himself poor and 
sordid if the walls of his house were not adorned 
with Alexandrian marbles in Numidian sectilia. 
Least, in this respect, are the houses of our day, 
a prototype of those of Rome or of Pompeii, 
where not one of the slightest preten- 
sion has been discovered without its g 
tesselation or vermiculation of the pave- 
ment. Farther yet from our system is 
any adaptation of the Moorish idea of 
the use of mosaic as an essential element 
in the formation of dados and mural 
decoration. In fact, the past with this 
art is imaged in no prominent manner 
by anything the present has developed 
either here or elsewhere. 

It is, nevertheless, interesting to find 
a few American houses receiving this 
style of adornment to some extent, its 
first favorable introduction here by 
Messrs. Herter Brothers, being followed 
by its considerably increasing use in 
New York and other cities. An alcove, 
no longer unfamiliar, on the second floor 
of Mr. Vanderbilt's residence, with its 
admired effects of color, might sufficient- 
ly illustrate the success of such work in 
our country. A good example also of 
the opus ver?nieulatum is one gone to 
Chicago to fill the space above a mantel 
piece in a smoking-room. This work is 
of the second variety specified by the 
old precise subdivisions of the class as 
opus majus, medius, minus. The first, 
which was for large pavements and ceil- 
ings, represented figures of gods, cen- 
taurs, genii and heroes. This present 
creditable work shows an Italian scene, 
with court and fountain seen through 
architectural arches, and a landscape be- 
yond. It is quite successful in repre- 
senting near and distant effects of light, 
descending on arcades and statues, and 
cattle roaming over the hills. Another 
interesting specimen, designed as a par- 
terre for a drawing-room floor, shows 
heads symbolizing Music and Dance, 
which are strikingly expressive. Among j 
other promising examples, the establish- 
ment of these decorators has in the ves- 
tibule a mosaic floor, with design copied 
from an old Irish tomb, which is excellent. 

Mosaic work is rarely seen in modern public 
edifices except in the form of the genus pavimenti 
Graecanici called pietro dure by the Italians, 
and in that formed of regular cubes, the opus 
Alexandrinum of most ancient style. The former 
is the work distinguished by an arrangement of 
various mathematical figures inlaid in a bed of 
softer white marble. Hardly has a touch of rich 
mosaic incrustation appeared in the churches 
where is shown an increasing ambition in stained 
glass. 

It is a serious disadvantage to the develop- 
ment of this art that none of our painters have 
become engaged with it. The modestly fair be- 
ginning made both in marble tesselation and in 
varieties of the opus figlinum or fictile work, as 
introduced in the baths of Agrippi and now dis- 
tinguished as modern Roman, is due to decorative 
designers alone. This, style is used in the decora- 
tion of walls and vaults, being produced in the 
"smalto" of the Italian manufacturers, a material 
also manufactured here; this consists of pieces of 
glass of different colors and of numerous forms, 
including stems, needles, flat pieces and cubes ; 
the sharpedged hammers which are used easily 
cut from these the shapes required for the design. 
The compound is of silex and alumina, colored 
by the addition of metallic oxides. Some of the 



richest colors, as of rose and cinnamon, are only 
obtained by the admixture of gold. In former 
times the scenes of the theaters were frequently 
covered with this decoration. At a luxurious 
period gilding overlaid the crusta of this variety, 
distinguishing it as the description of cum auro 
supeHnducto technically signified. The vitreous 
pastes were generally less costly than the precious 
marbles, but a magnificently luxurious style was 
gained by the addition to the former of gold and 
gems. 

The gold-grounded tesserae, extensively seen in 
Byzantine mosaic work, were obtained, according 
to old recorded formulas, by laying on a piece of 
unburnt fictile material forming a thin tile, a 
sheet of glass, and over that gold leaf with 
another sheet of very fine glass above it, the 
whole being burnt until homogeneous, when it. 
was broken up into pieces of the sizes and shapes 
desired. The churches of Italy and Sicily have 
illustrated the highest perfection attained by the 
Greeks at Byzantium in imparting to glass pecu- 
liarly beautiful and varied hues. The finest color 
quality is still obtained among the Italian 
"smalto" makers. 

The full introduction of Byzantine glass 
mosaic — consisting of pieces of glass of irregular 
shapes and sizes, and of all colors and tones of 
color with ground tint usually prevailing in gold — 




MOSAIC PAVEMENT EXHCMED AT POMPEII. 

followed the establishment of the seat of empire 
at Constantinople. Both from scriptural allusions 
and from the character of Egyptian ornaments 
with their frequently checquered and striated 
effects in stones and pastes, it has been concluded 
by one class of archaeologists that the art was 
cultivated by that nation ; by another class it is 
held that mosaic work was not indigenous in 
Egypt. The invention of mosaics in enamel is 
attributed by Ciampini to the Persians, from 
whom, as he conceives, it reached the Assyrians, 
passing thence to the Greeks and finally to the 
Romans. Opinion has hardly been divided as to 
the effect of Oriental taste distinguishing the gold 
clad interiors of the Italian cathedrals esteemed 
both noble and ecclesiastic. Many have been the 
descriptions of such splendid inlaying in walls, 
with borders of glittering color united with beads 
and scroll work, the most magnificent coating 
being applied to such portions as the altar, the 
bishop's throne, and the screens and balustrades 
of the sanctuary ; and " in those members, which, 
like the slender shafts of pillars, the small fasciae 
of friezes and cornices, left not room for the larger 
compartments of solid porphyry and serpentine, 
the narrower ribands of purple and gold were still 
inserted." An equal richness was extended outside 
in the entablatures of porticoes, where, as noted 
also by Mr. Hope, were "twin pillars that glitter 



in the sun like the back of the diamond beetle." 
Church furniture was inlaid with glass tesselation 
—opus Graecanicum— distinguished by conventional 
treatment from the glass mosaic — opus musivum — 
of imitative character, applied to walls and vaults. 
A design among these incrustations mentioned as 
having been unusual and curious was that in the 
vaulting of the Baptistry erected by Constantine 
and dedicated to Santa Constanza. This repre- 
sented a vine covering the whole roof, and among 
the leaves of which were introduced many Chris- 
tian symbols. 

In the mosaics of the Romano-Christian school 
— survived by the Byzantine — the grounds have 
been found more usually white. As represented 
by Rio, "If gold is sometimes employed, it is only 
to mark the luminous points in the clouds and 
draperies." One of the well considered discussions 
on the subject of Christian mosaics is that of Bar- 
bet de Jouy, whose varied opportunities for ac- 
quiring information as adjunct conservateur of an- 
tiques in the Louvre were turned to good account. 
Peculiar interest in mosaic work of that period is 
connected with the tradition of the original repre- 
sentation of the Saviour in the fourth century, 
which has a place in church writings. This por- 
trait in mosaic, which was discovered in the 
cemetery of San Callisto, and believed to have 
been given by St. Peter to Prudentius, a Roman 
patrician, is preserved in the Vatican,, 
It was important as becoming the type 
' for other portraits, which repeated the 
same situation, the half length figure 
being seen within a wreath, and usually 
represented in the act of blessing with 
the right hand, and the left carrying a 
cross or a globe. 

One stated cause of the decline of 
the art was that of its having been too 
picturesque to accord with the severe 
principles of Vitrovius, while the cost of 
materials added influence in the same 
direction. Pliny discovered that the 
highest excellence in mosaic— lithostrata 
—had been attained in his time by Sosus 
of Pergamus. From that author comes 
the account of the mosaic pavement 
known as the Asarotas oecos — the house 
that has no sweeping. This invention 
of Sosus, adapted to the triclinium, rep- 
resented the remnants of a feast lying 
upon the pavement, the design being 
formed in small pieces of different colors. 
A most celebrated work of this artist 
was that representing doves on the mar- 
gin of a bowl.. From Pliny's enthusi- 
astic description of these birds sunning 
and pluming themselves, one being in 
the act of drinking and throwing the 
shadow of its head upon the water ; the 
work has been known as "Pliny's Doves" 
in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome, 
where it has been preserved. 

Another variety of mosaic work of 
that period was formed by applying the 
colored cubes of marble fictilia and some- 
times other substances to surfaces in re- 
lief ; this was done by covering a rude 
mezzo relievo with plaster, afterward 
cutting away portions of the surface, 
replacing the parts removed with deli- 
| cate tesselation, and smoothing the sur- 
- ~ face by friction. In its original intro- 
duction mosaic work is believed to have 
been without other colors than black 
and white. With the development of the opus 
figlinum in addition to tessellated marble work, 
the use of red, blue, and yellow became general 
also in the latter. The opus Alexandrinum then 
showed combinations of porphyry serpentine, with 
its reddish purple and green, and Gallio Antico, a 
marble of light yellow color with an occasional 
blush tone. 

Among the best existing specimens of the opus 
tesselatum are those of Pompeii. Without going 
to history, Bulwer's readers have learned with 
what skill the floors of the baths were tessellated 
in white mosaics. In the vestibule of the house of 
Glaucus, as the same writer informs us, was a dog 
in mosaic, with the words "Cave Canem," beware 
of the dog ; while at the end of the atrium or hall 
—at either end of which hung rich draperies of 
purple half withdrawn— was pictured on the wall 
a poet reading his verses to a friend, and in the 
pavement was inserted a small and most exquisite 
mosaic, typical of the instructions given by the 
director of the stage to his comedians. In the 
Vatican, and in the baths of Caracalla, were 
treasured other splendid examples of that period 
reaching its height at the time of Hadrian. A 
celebrated specimen of the opus sectile is in the 
pavement of the Pantheon at Rome. This variety 
of work is in thin slices of marble, imitating no 
object, but deriving its effect from the shape, size, 
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color, and veining of the marble. It is the basis 
of the modern Florentine in considerable present 
use. That of the Pantheon is in alternate round 
and square slabs of porphyry, Gallio Antico, and 
Pavonazzetto. A valuable second-hand resource 
for the inquirer into mosaic work may be found 
in Millin's volume of colored plates reproducing a 
celebrated work representing scenes of tragedies, 
from the Musee Pio-Clementine at Rome. 

In connection with the beauty of existing 
specimens themselves are offered greater lessons, 
as has been thoughtfully pointed out by scholarly 
observers who have given the subject their atten- 
tion, and whose views may be suggested by the 
paragraph subjoined: 

" Turning our attention to the structure and condition of 
ancient conventional or purely architectonic* design as applied 
to Mosaic work, and examining the relations subsisting 
between its lines and colors and those of the adjacent archi- 
tectural members, we cannot but observe the skill with which 
they have been both arranged and contrasted. Thus the 
minute and frequently-recurring patterns met with at Pompeii, 
in the cubicula and in the smaller chambers, were adapted to 
give scale to the rooms ; and from their strictly regular and 
geometrical character, to cause the eye to dwell with increased 
pleasure on the flowing and playful forms of the paintings 
executed upon the walls, in much the same way that the recti- 
linear lines of the pavement of the Pantheon enhance the 
beauty of the graceful curves of the dome and its laeunariae.— 
Matthew Digbt Wtatt. 

Examples of pure Greek art in mosaic work 
are almost unknown, the evidence of their former 
existence and of their extent and splendid char- 
acter being only derived from the literary record. 
From the same source is gathered some idea of 
the manner in which the Egyptians variegated 
their walls. Athenaeus did the service to pos- 
terity of extracting from a lost volume of Callixe- 
nus the Rhodian, a description by the latter of 
the ship of Ptolemy Philapator, which exhibited 
this form of decoration. An account also furnished 
by our author of the "Deipnosophists," of the ship 
. of Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, affords a magni- 
ficent single glimpse of the old Greek method with 
this art. This ship Geron, built under the super- 
intendence of Archimedes, numbered twenty banks 
of oars. The supper-room was capable of hold- 
ing fifteen couches, and all the apartments for the 
men had floors of mosaic work with all kinds of 
stones tesselated, the whole story of the Iliad 
being depicted "in a marvelous manner" thereon. 
It was in the same ship that a temple was devoted 



to Venus, having a floor of agate and other most 
beautiful stones, and with doors of ivory and 
citron wood. From the poets, also, we learn some- 
thing of the quality of Greek mosaic representa- 
tion. One bright and ringing little poem may be 
quoted for example : 

On the Likeness of a Sattr in Mosaic at Antioch. 
Nilus Scholasticus. 

A. Satyrs deal in pert grimaces ; 

Saucy satyr, prythee say, 
Why you look in all our faces, 
Thus to laughter giving way ? 

B. When was such a laughing matter, 

When was such a wonder known ? 
All at once I'm grown a satyr, 
Out of these odd bits of stone. 

The revival of mosaic work in modern times 
followed separate channels. At Rome, where was 
founded for it a great papal school and manufac- 
tory called the Fabrica, attention was chiefly 
given to the opus figlinum, at present classed as 
modern Roman. That most practiced at Florence 
was the opus sectile, to which the term of modern 
Florentine is now applied. Some of the most 
celebrated works were those executed by Raphael, 
or by others after his designs. In his volume on 
the mosaics by Raphael, in the Cappella Chigiana 
in Rome, Gruner asserts that the decoration of the 
cupola forms one of the finest symbolic pictures 
that artist's genius ever conceived. This is finely 
reproduced in the work named, where it may be 
viewed to rather better advantage than the orig- 
inal. It is a magnificent representation of the 
universe at the beginning, studied on the basis of 
the Ptolemaic and Aristotelean philosophies. The 
centre of the douie is occupied by the figure of 
the Almighty surrounded by angels, each in 
guidance of a planet, and each waiting for a sign 
to set them on their revolving courses. The work 
is of equally grand conception and exquisite 
treatment, justifying the warmest admiration. 

It is stated that the old processes of the 
Fabrica are repeated in those of the mosaic 
workers of Fifth avenue. Undoubtedly some 
modifications are practiced. Work recently ob- 
served here on a mosaic pavement for a Central 
Park residence, affords some passing idea of 
methods. The tesserae, shaped from the different- 
ly colored marbles by the use of sharp hammers 
upon blocks, are first arranged according to the 
design drawn on paper, which is laid on the floor 



and covered with paste. When the work is of 
large extent, as in this instance, the paper, after 
receiving the design, is cut into parts for greater 
convenience in the execution. After the arrange- 
ment of the pieces is completed, the faces of the 
sheets are applied to the surface to be decorated. 
The paper is then moistened and rubbed off and 
the mosaic rendered smooth by friction. 



DESIGN FOR LIBRARY. 
By C. R. Bilson. 

IN the sketch on opposite page a particular 
style of furnishing is avoided, as it would be 
liable to form the monotony which we endeavor 
to prevent. We may say that its decorations are 
of a combination of styles, or we may say they 
are after no particular methods whatever. We 
may see an inclination toward the Renaissance, 
and perhaps toward the lately condemned " Early 
English," but we cannot point to any feature 
strictly following the laws of either. 

The wood- work should be of mahogany, finely 
carved and polished, and with the rich bronze 
tints" of the walls and frieze, which are in solid 
relief, would give a rich though not gaudy effect. 
The pillars which support the beams across the 
ceiling are of mahogany from floor to ceiling. 
The fire-place stands in an alcove entirely of ma- 
hogany, which contains seats, at the ends of which 
are small classical figures of polished brass, mount- 
ed upon mahogany pedestals, forming the ends. 
Above the mantel is a cabinet, which could be ' 
used for bric-a-brac or books. 

At the end of the room there is a bow window, 
supplied with a stationary seat, and separated 
from the. room by curtains of some rich dark stuff, 
suspended from a brass pole. The ceiling is of 
mahogany, and in the three central panels are in- 
serted oil paintings of appropriate designs. The 
floor is covered with rich Oriental rugs, and the 
furniture, which is of various styles, is covered 
with plain and embossed leather. Artificial light 
might be obtained from a large chandelier hung 
in the center, or four smaller ones at the corners, 
suspended from the beams where they cross. 
Brackets for lights may be placed in the alcove at 
the side, for during the long winter evenings it 
would be a favorite resort for those not joining in 
the outer gayeties. 




DE8IGN FOR COBNER OF LIBRARY OR SITTING ROOM, BT C. R. BILSON 



